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servile origin and bad manners. His earliest actions illustrate both his
insight and his imprudence. He was determined that there should be
no dual government. Sure of the king's confidence, he decided to secure
without delay as much power as possible. The castles were the strategic
points. Richard had entrusted the Tower of London to him, and he
had ordered a deep fosse to be dug about it. The chief royal strongholds
outside London were Winchester, Windsor, York, Lincoln, and Dover.
The last named was under the control of his brother-in-law, but the rest
were held by officials who were either dangerous or had ceased to be in
close touch with the central government. The chancellor took Winchester
from the bishop, Windsor from Bishop Hugh of Durham, and York
from its castellan. The Bishop of Durham, in spite of the king's grants, was
further deprived of his political power and detained in his manor of Howden.
The sheriff of York shared the fate of the castellan on the ground that
they had both been implicated in the recent massacre of the Jews.

By these measures the chancellor had widened the area under the
direct control of his administration; and, if he had acted with more
caution, he might have firmly established himself, for at first he seems
to have had his colleagues with him. But his semi-regal progresses, and
his style of arrogant self-confidence, rapidly forced opposition to express
itself. Complaints went to Richard before the end of 1190, and early in
1191 his enemies found a basis for attack. Queen Eleanor left England
in order to negotiate and prepare for Richard's marriage to Berengaria
of Navarre; and John arrived shortly before her departure. The count
immediately became a centre of intrigue. The unscrupulous Hugh of
Nonant, Bishop of Coventry, who was sheriff of the three counties of
Leicester, Stafford, and Warwick, lying between John's honours in
Gloucester and Derby, became his furious partisan. The sheriff of
Lincolnshire, Gerard of Camville, was a still more useful ally. Gerard
had bought his shire and was permitted to retain the custody of the
castle of Lincoln which was hereditary in the family of his wife, Nicolaa
of La Haye. After the check given to the Bishop of Durham and the
downfall of the sheriff and castellan in York, he was the obvious leader
of independent action in the north of England. In the days of King
Stephen, the building of unlicensed castles and the abuse and usurpation
of official power had been the main activities of the lawless element
among the baronage; and the chancellor had good reason to believe that
these anarchical tendencies were reviving. He struck at Gerard as the
most prominent official among the suspected party. According to the
charges brought against him after the king's return, Gerard had allowed
Lincoln Castle to become a refuge for highwaymen who robbed the mer-
chants on their way to Stamford fair; and had afterwards been guilty of
treason in refusing, on the ground that he had done homage to John, to
appear before the king's justices. Early in July 1191 the chancellor
marched to take possession of Lincoln,
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